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THIRTY years ago we passed the grey and myste- 

rious-looking masses of Stonehenge, while pursuing 

a journey on the outside of a stage-coach, late in 

the twilight of an autumnal day. The sun had 
No. 94, 1853. 





A VISIT TO STONEHENGE. 


gone down as we drew near these memorials of a 
far-distant age, but a crimson wall of light in the 
western sky backed the angular and misshapen 
columns, which in apparent confusion, and half 
overthrown, cut with their dark outlines the lurid 
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heavens. As the coach rolled on they vanished | Some of them are here so large as to.embrace not 


rapidly from our gaze, but not without having im- 
printed, in indelible impressions, upon the tablets | 
of memory their stern and gigantic forms. We | 
resolved, as we journeyed through the nightfall | 
across that dreary plain, to return again ere many | 
days had passed, and in the shadow of those an- 
tique monitors to contemplate their Titanic ruins, 
to ponder their history, and, if it might be, to. 
penetrate the mystery of their origin. How easy ' 
and natural it is to form such a resolution! and 
how many events may combine to defer or pre- | 
vent its execution! A period equal to the average 
generations of man had passed away before an op- 
portunity occurred of reaping the promised grati- | 
fication. In the meanwhile, however, we had not 
forgotten the old stones, but had, on the contrary, 
grown so familiar with their forms, from numerous 
pictorial representations, and so intimate with the 
various theories that have been broached respecting 
them, that the curiosity and interest so early exer- 
cised had rarely slumbered long. 

Taking advantage, therefore, of a late brief holi- 
day, we stepped early in the morning intoa railway 
carriage at the Waterloo terminus, and arrived in 
the main street of Salisbury before noon. A walk 
of nine miles beneath the sultry sun of August 
being rather too much for our philosophy, we bor- 
rowed a gig and a driver from an accommodating 
stable-keeper, and drove off at once towards the 
Plain, where have stood—for who knows how many 
centuries ?—the objects of our search. Passing 
Old Sarum at our right—where, for ages, a few 
brick or mud walls, a cartload or two of thatch, 
and some piles of rotten timber, were represented 
in the Senate by two members of parliament—we 
soon arrived upon the edge of that vast series of 
undulating downs which figure in the map of Eng- 
land as Salisbury Plain. We could recollect enough . 
of the locality to feel agreeably surprised, that 
since we passed that way in the days of youth, a 
wonderful change had come over the scene. Where, 
thirty years ago, the old stage-coach rolled along 
a barren down, cropped only by a .few sheep, mow 
stood many a broad and gently-whispering sea of 
wavy corn, awaiting the coming of the sickle and 
the harvest wain to fill the garners of the husband- 
man. Many thousands of acres have in fact been 
redeemed from barrenness, and now repay with 
plenteous crops the labour and expense of the ex- 
ploit. We may remark, by the way, that though 
we saw many fields of grain inclosed by tall 
hedges, in the course of the journey down, which 
were beaten flat to the ground by the heavy gales 
and pelting rains of the latemngenial summer, yet 
here, on these exposed high lands, bare of hedges, 
and open to every wind that blows, not a prostrate 
ear or crippled straw was to be seen—a circum- 
stance suggestive to the farmer, who in this coun- 
try not unfrequently sacrifices a tenth or more of 
his land for the sake of the supposed shelter of the 
hedges, near which nothing will grow. 

When fairly arrived beyond the limits of cultiva- 
tion, we were struck by the frequency and magni- 
tude of those dark circular rings in the grass, sup- 
posed by the rustics of a former generation to be 
the work of fairies, who 


_which:defines the rings to the breadth of several 
feet grows dark and rank. 


of a gentle declivity. Our driver informs us that 





* By moonshine do the green-sour ringlets make 
Whereof the ewe not bites.” 





much less than an:acre:in their: area, and, in forms 
mathematically cirenlar, sometimes intersect each 
other. That the.ewe will:not/bite them is evident 
from the fact, that though the sward both within 
and around is nibbled close by the sheep, the grass 


Glancing round upon the landscape, here so im- 
pressively wild and singular, we observe far down 
on the left a small white tent, glimmering in the 
sunshine like a speck of snow upon the green side 


it is the tent of a settler, an enterprising fellow 
who has pitched there with his wife and three 
daughters, near to a running stream, but several 
miles away from any human habitation, upon a spot 
of ground bought of the owner for a moderate 
sum. He has realized the condition of an emigrant 
without the expense or trouble of emigrating—in- 
stigated, doubtless, by the success which has at- 
tended the cultivation of the land in the neighbour- 
hood; and in all likelihood he will find it less trouble 
to bring his land into a remunerative condition 
than if it were so much forest situated in the back- 
woods of America, with half-a-dozen trees to every 
rood, to he got rid of ere it was made fit for cultit 
vation by the spade or the plough. Pra v 
About half-way to Stonehenge we left the dusty 
road, and trotted more pleasantly over the swelling 
slopes of the grassy plain. Owing to the undu- 
— surface of the ground, the “stones” are not 
visible in this direction until you have approached 
to within something less than two er of the 
platform on which they stand. When first seen, 
they might be mistaken for stunted trees or bushes ; 
but as you approach, they gradually expand into 
definite forms, which can hardly fail to strike a 
spectator as strangely fantastic and grotesque. Ifa 
family of baby Titans, whose toys were rocks of 
from fifty to a hundred tons each, were amusing 
themselves, as infants do, by building houses, just 
such a house as Stonehenge appears at a distance 
would such infants make ; and, to carry the com- 
parison further, one might fancy that, having built 
it up, the urchins had kicked down half of it in 
frolic, and abandoned if:fer some other game. It 
is not until the traveller has:alighted among these 
startling ruins, and can lay histhand upon the huge 
lichen-covered blocks, that amy very intelligible 
evidences of design are at. this distance of time 
traceable in what remains.of the original erection. 
He sees one misshapen monster pillar standing 
alone at some considerable distance from the rest, 
which he probably conjectures to have had:a com- 
panion at some long-past period, and that the two 
together, perhaps overlapped with a third, formed 
the principal gateway or entrance to what the , 
world seems agreed to consider as an old and vast 
druidical temple, used for Bg ew of worship 
and sacrifice by the aboriginal Britons. On turn- 
ing his attention to the alleged temple itself, he 
finds enough yet remaining to show him that it 
originally consisted of an outer and inner circle of 
stone pillars, both inclosing two ellipses of similar 
pillars, all the pillars being single stones, though 
differing greatly in height and bulk ; that the outer 
circle is by far the most massive and imposing, its 
pillars originally supporting on their tops an im- 
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post or architrave extending round the entire circle. | 


He finds eleven of these pillars, bearing five archi- | 
traves, yet standing near the supposed principal 
entrance, and six more in different parts of the 
circle. On entering within the circle, he is greeted 
with a congregation of cyclopean rocks, lying | 
partly embedded in the soil, or still standing up- 
right, through the storms and decay of thou- 
sands of years, where the builders placed them. | 
From those which are overthrown, he sees that the | 
upright pillars have rude projecting tenons upon 
their summits, and the imposts have mortises hol- 
lowed for their reception, and that the parts fitted 
together like ball-and-socket. He will find several 
of the erect masses declining from the perpendicu- 
lar, and one, the tallest of the whole, leaning fear- | 
fully inward, and threatening to fall and crush the 
smaller stones beneath: 

“From the confusion of the battered and ruined 
blocks contained within and lying about the outer 
circle, the visitor will find it difficult to re-erect, in 
imagination, the scattered dédris, and to form a | 
mental picture of what the temple was in its prime- | 
val stern and stormy grandeur. J¢-he-arrive-in-the, | 
middle of a summer’s day, as we did, he may 
chance to find the outer circle of stones project | 
ing their cool shadows over several separate and | 
distinct parties of pic-nic visitors, whose carriages 
are drawn up in rank, while they spread their table- 
cloths upon the prostrate columns, light their 
camp-fires in the lee of the protecting blocks, 
and, with laughter and merriment, celebrate an 
al fresco banquet amid the stern memorials of the 
vanished centuries. Perchance an artist is pre- 
sent, sketching the grim masses, as they rise | 
sharply relieved against the cloudy sky, or labour- 
ing with imitative tints to catch the play of light 
and shadow upon the dry and withered lichens 
that overlap every portion of their eccentric forms. 
Around, the silly sheep are grazing quietly, while a 
group of weather-beaten “shepherds of Salisbury 
Plain,” seated or stretched supinely upon a huge 
fragment of a column, are eyeing the gay ladies of 
the pic-nic parties, or exchanging simple jokes and 
most original comments upon their manners and 
appearance. Rude specimens of humanity are 
these shepherds, with their lank thatchy hair 
and tawny skin, and drawling sluggish speech. 
One of them, a storm-beaten veteran “ of four-score 
odd,” will tell you that for fifty-four years he has 
pastured sheep around these ruins in all weathers, 


| 


and that he can recollect no change in them—that |.. 


as they were when, a young man, he drove his 
first fleck to the downs to feed, so precisely, as far 
as he can see, are they now. But he will point you 
to two of the most enormous blocks, which, to- 
gether with their superincumbent impost, fell on 
the morning of the third of January, 1797, just 


before his time, with a crash that shook the solid | ] 


earth for a mile round. On turning to verify this, 
the latest triumph of time over one of the earliest 
works of man, you find that Mr. Somebody, from 
Warminster or Devizes, who is at this very moment 
helping Mrs. Somebody to the liver-wing of a cold 
fowl, upon the fragment of another architrave, for a 
dining-table, has tethered his favourite mare to this 
one, and made a manger of the mortise, from which 
the sleek beast is contentedly discussing a feed of 





oats—an application of this ancient_monument, 


which,..whatever was its original” purposé, it. is 
to assert was never intended by its architec 

It is of no use to question the shepherds * 
solution of the mystery around ; and the next avai 
able source of information is an appeal to the stones 
themselves, of which, without much trouble, we 
ascertain that there are three different sorts—two 
of them of a very hard species of sand-stone, and 
the other, of which there is but one specimen,’re- 
sembling that brought from Derbyshire. Hard as 


' the stones are, however—and they defy the edge of 
' your knife—they are plentifully inscribed with the 


initials of visitors, some of whom have left the 
date of their performances, which serve'to show us 
how trifling is the effect: of time upon their compact 
surfaces—an inscription cut in 1802°being, save for 
the lichens with which it is overgrown, as sharp as 

it. had been done.yesterday. -Bt_the stones 


tell us nothing of the scenes of which they were 


witnesses in ages long past, or of the worship of 


| that temple, if temple it was, which they once con- 


stituted; and in default of any solution to the dark 
riddle here propounded by more than a hundred 
veritable sphinxes, we turn naturally to the sug- 
gestions and conjectures of the wise men of old 
and modern times, who have favoured the world by 
publishing their opinions on the subject. 

Passing over the old legends which ascribe the 
erection of Stonehenge to the enchanter Merlin, 
we may begin by noticing the conjecture of Cam- 
den, who wrote in 1586. He offers no information 
with regard to the purpose of the structure, simply 
confining himself to lamentations that the authors 
of so noble a work have passed into oblivion ; but, 
considering that stones for building are in that 
part very difficult to find, he countenances a ~ 
position previously thrown out, that these prodi- 
gious masses are not natural stones at all, but ar- 
tificial compounds mixed from sand and gluey ce- 
ments—supporting his opinion by a quotation from 
Pliny, in reference to the dust of Puteoli, which, 
mixed with water, became solid as stone. 

Inigo Jones, writing in the reign of James 1, 
makes it appear that Stonehenge was a Roman 
temple, built after the Tuscan order of architecture,’ 
and-dedieated.to-the- service of Coelus or Uranus, 
from whom the ancients imagined all things had 
their beginning—a strange opinion coming from 
so great a man, and supported by reasons which, 
as they have since been completely overthrown, it 
is not necessary here to quote. 

Speed, about thirty years .afterwards, informed 
the public that Stonehenge was a monumental 
trophy set up by Aurelius, surnamed Ambrosius, 
in memory of his nobility, who in the year of 
Christ 475 were slaughtered by the treacherous 
Saxons under Vortigern, and buried at this spot— 
a conjecture probably borrowed from that very 
egendary sage, Geoffrey of Monmouth, who flou- 
rished in the twelfth century, and one which is not 
of much value. 

. Gibson, writing in 1694, recites various opinions 
current in his time, but differing very much from 
each other; some ascribing the work to the Phe- 
nicians, and some to the Druids; some regarding 
it as a place of sacrifice, others as a monument to 
the memory of queen Boadicea; and others again 
looking upon it as the work of the Danes, and a 
place for the election or coronation of their kings. 
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He is himself convinced that the structure is. of | 
British origin, and refutes the arguments advanced 
by Inigo Jones to the contrary, in a manner suffi- , 
ciently conclusive. 

In 1743, Dr. Stukely, who was an industrious 
archeologist, published his folio “ Account of Stone- | 
henge.” to_consider it-a-great-thing | 
to have counted the number of the stones, of Whic 
he makes 140. If he was right, a good many have | 
been withdrawn’ since his time, as there are cer- , 
tainly net more than 120 visible at the present 

—~ He regards the structure as a druidical 
temple, and speculates upon the washings, lustra- 
tions, and sprinklings, the bowings and offerings of 
sacrificial victims, performed within it. > 
< Dr. Smith, writing in 1771, comes to the conclu- 
sion that Stonehenge is an astronomical temple, 
built by the Druids for the observation of the 
heavenly bodies. The outer circle, consisting of 
thirty pillars, in his view symbolized the days of 
the month; the inner circle he thought represent- 
ed the lunar month; the seven trilithons in the 
great ellipse were the seven planets, the seven 
days of the week, and so on. The doctor has had 
numerous supporters and improvers of his hypo- 
thesis. s“writing twenty-five years’ later, 
treats his theory with respect; and a reverend 
gentleman in our own day, enlarging upon it, con- 
siders Stonehenge as but one member of a monster 
planetarium, representing the solar system, and 
extending over a wide extent of country on a me- 
rididn of thirty-two miles in length, —~ 

Sir Richard Colt Hoate, a most enthusiastic 
antiquary, in his History of South Wilts, published 
about 1812, though he gives an elaborate account 
of Stonehenge, ventures no positive opinion con- 
cerning its probable design and use, but rather 
bewails that all concerning these ruins rests in 
darkness and uncertainty, and that mankind are 
apparently destined to remain for ever in ignorance 
concerning them. 

But we must not proceed to exhaust the specu- 
lations and conjectures which have been broached 
upon this subject. Some of them are sufficiently 
curious and startling, but none more so perhaps 
than the assertion of Mr. H. Browne, in 1823, 
that such monuments were antediluvian relics. He 
held the present dilapidated condition of Stone- 
henge to be the consequence of the deluge, and 
declared that the supposition that it was the work of 
any people since the flood, was perfectly monstrous ! 

But though the researches of the antiquary have 
effected next to nothing towards penetrating the 
mystery which envelopes both the origin and the 
purpose of this great rocky riddle, they may be 
regarded as signally successful in ascertaining 
what was its original form and semblance when it 
first stood finished from the hands of the builders ; 
and this we shall proceed to describe as briefly as 
may be. The reader must imagine a bank fifteen 
feet in height, carried round in a circular form, and 
inclosing an area of three hundred feet in diameter, 
and having a ditch or fosse on its outer side. At 
the distance of a hundred feet within the bank, and 
inclosing an area of a hundred feet in diameter, 
stood the outer circle of stones, thirty in number, 
about fourteen feet high, seven feet broad, and 
three feet thick each; some of them, however, 


were on the same level, though the ground on 
which they stood was lower in some places than in 
others. Upon the level summits lay the huge 
blocks, which formed a continuous impost round 
the entire circle, each block resting its two ends 
upon two of the pillars, and each pillar, of course, 
supporting the ends of two blocks, and gripping 


| them fast by means of its penetrating tenon. The 


whole of these stones appear to have been squared 
to shape by the axe. Within this outer circle, and 
at a distance of about eight feet from it, was an- 
other circle of stones, of a different kind, standing 
singly without imposts, and not more than seven 
feet in height. These appear to have been so ar- 
ranged as that each one formed a sort of screen, 
preventing the spectator who stood outside the 
temple, and beyond the limits of the bank or val- 
lum, from having a perfect view of what was goiug 
on within the temple. Within the second circle, 
and — the principal entrance, stood five 
several groups of pillars arranged in the form of 
an ellipse. Each group consisted of six single 
stones—two gigantic pillars crowned with an im- 
post, and three small stones of from seven to eight 
feet high, standing in front of them. Of these 
groups, the one fronting the entrance was much 
the largest, the pillars bearing an impost, thence 
called triliths, being more than twenty-one feet in 
height. On the ground, near the centre of the 
upper arc of the ellipse, and in front of the princi- 
pal trilith and its attendant smaller pillars, lay a 
large flat stone four feet broad by sixteen feet long, 
which is supposed to have been used as an altar. 
The aboye,-with a fewunimportant~ additions, ap- 
pears to have formed the whole of the original 
temple ; but from the circumstance of stones being 
found standing near the surrounding bank, Mr 
Browne conjectured that these also at one period 
formed part of a circle, surrounding at a distance 
of nearly a hundred feet the entire structure: this 
conjecture, whether true or false, does not affect the 
justiee-ofthe description above given. The temple 
was approached by an avenue, the direction of 
which is yet traceable, and is moreover marked by 
the single pillar known as the “Friar’s Heel,” which 


-we—have-already alluded—te-as probably forming 


part of a gateway or entrance, standing aloof from 
the building. It is situated about one eee 
feet outside the inclosing bank or fosse. }y\er 
Thus much for the past and present conditio: of 
this remarkable monument, which, in accordance 
with those who appear to have thought and written 
most sensibly on the subject, we can but think was 
the work of the ancient Celtic Britons, and of no 
colonist or conqueror, Saxon, Roman, Danish, or 
other. But we cannot quit the presence of these 
hoary mementoes without noticing some associated 
marvels, whose apparition greets the traveller in 
their immediate neighbourhood, and. furnishes the 
mind_with ample food for speculation. If we fol- 
low the avenue to the distance of about a third of 
a mile from the temple, and then take the branch 
to the north, we come in a few minutes upon-the 
cursus, a most curious and interesting remnant of 
antiquity, though by no means a striking~ebject 
to one not in search of the.remains of a by-gone 
period. It is a flat tract or ribbon of land about a 
mile and a half in length, and three hundred and 





were taller than others, because the summits of all 


fifty feet in width, and running east and west be- 
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tween two ditches. This is supposed to have an- different periods; but as it has since been shown 


ciently been the arena of the chariot races, in 
which the early Britons, according to Cesar, so 
much excelled. At the east end of the course, a 
huge body of earth has been thrown up across 
nearly its whole breadth ; upon which it is supposed 
sat the adjudicators and chief spectators. The 
west end is carved into an are, in which the cha- 
riots may have wheeled round to turn. There is a 
valley in mid career, still rather steep, which must 
have enhanced the difficulty and interest of the 
race. A finer piece of ground for the purpose of 
such a contest could hardly be found. We must 
warn the stranger, however, that if he would see 
the cursus, he must look for it. Time and vegeta- 
tion have done so much towards obliterating the 
traces of this ancient hippodrome, that the majority 
of visitors to Stonehenge leave the spot without 
seeing it, or recognising its purpose if they chance 
to stumble upon it. It was so long forgotten, that 
Dr. Stukely, in 1723, laid claim to the discovery of 
it; and to many of the dwellers in the neighbour- 
ing towns its existence is practically unknown. 
Such, however, is not the case with regard to 
the barrows, with which the undulating lands 
around Stonehenge are sprinkled in every direc- 
tion. These are huge mounds of earth of a flat- 
tened, pyramidal, or campaniform shape, as many 
as fifty of which may be counted at a time from 
one point of view. Sir Richard Colt Hoare, in his 
“ History of Ancient Wiltshire,” gives a map of 
the neighbourhood of Stonehenge, in which are 
shown above three hundred of these ancient bar- 
rows or tumuli. Many of them have been opened 
from time to time, and the investigation has always 
shown that they are ancient burial-places, contain- 
ing the bones of the dead, sometimes in cists and 
at others uninclosed, and sometimes in urns or 
pots, ina burnt state. Together with human re- 
mains, implements of stone and weapons of stone 
and bronze, and even of iron, have been discovered. 
Along with the pottery of the ancient Britons have 
been found beads, personal ornaments, and British 
and even Roman coins. The popular idea that 
these mounds contained the bones of armies 
slaughtered in great battles, is thus shown to be 
erroneous, as they are generally found, on exam- 
ination, to be the tombs, if not of single persons, 
of families or small numbers of dead. There can 
be no doubt but that, at a period very far remote, 
Stonehenge and its surrounding neighbourhood 
was a district of considerable national importance ; 
and it is not improbable that it was long the 
burial-place of kings, chiefs, priests, and warriors, 
with their families; and that the ceremonies at- 
tending their interment, including perhaps the 
sacrifice of victims, were solemnised at the great 
stone temple, and were followed by games, pro- 
cessions, races, and athletic contests in the adjacent 
cursus, in the presence of unnumbered spectators. 
As Roman remains have been discovered, not only 
in the surrounding barrows, but within the area of 
Stonehenge itself, the conclusion can hardly be 
avoided, that not only previous to, but during and 
after the occupation of Britain by the Romans, the 
mode of interment in barrows was practised. Sir 
R. C. Hoare, who opened and examined a great 
many of these tumuli in different parts of the 
country, classified and arranged them according to 





that he mistook Anglo-Saxon tombs for Celtic 
British, and even for tombs which might have 
been Roman, his classification is not much to be 
relied on. Among the numerous barrows scattered 
throughout our island, those which contain, or 
contained, within them a rude chamber of rough 
stones, often of gigantic dimensions, are with most 
reason attributed to the ancient Britons. We say 
“ contained,” because, in most instances, the earth 
around them has been removed, probably from its 
value—being a soft mould—to the farmer, or per- 
haps from the notion that the tumuli were the 
repositories of hidden treasures ; and now only the 
structure of rough stones remains, under the name 
of a cromlech. Such eromlechs exist in various 
parts of the British islands, and their appearance 
is familiar to every traveller; but there is little 
doubt that they were all once enveloped in mounds 
of earth. Among the most notable are Kit’s Cotty 
House in Kent, that of Chin-Quoit, in Cornwall, 
and the one at Plas Newydd, in the Isle of Angle- 
sea. The barrows in the vicinity of Stonehenge 
contain no such colossal stones, but small cists or 
chests, skeletons, burnt bones, and weapons, im- 
plements, personal ornaments, and specimens of 
British and Roman pottery, all of which are often 
found to have undergone the action of fire ; and it 
is pretty plain, therefore, that these barrows are 
the work of a later period. 

But we have arrived at the limits of our paper. 
Our driver, who has been seated comfortably in 
the gig while we have been musing among the 
grey stones or wandering about in their vici- 
nity, has just knocked the ashes out of his third 
pipe; long shadows from the tall columns are 
streaming across the plain; the pic-nickers are all 
gone ; the shepherds have vanished; and one old 
veteran with a wooden leg is left sole monarch of 
Stonehenge, as we mount our gig once more, and 
roll back over the gentle slopes and along the 
dusty road towards Salisbury. An hour’s delight- 
ful drive, and the “ spire of Sarum,” rising several 
feet higher than the cross of St. Paul’s into the 
evening sky, comes into view; and down in the 
valley on the left the winding river rolls its sinuous 
silvery thread through the meadows. We alight 
at the antiquated arched entrance leading to the 
cathedral, beneath whose lofty roof we wander for 
an hour in the “dim religious light” of that 
witching fane, which for six hundred years has 
stood a graceful monument of man’s transcending 
genius, and of the devoted sacrifice of human 
industry, energy, and skill, to the purposes of re- 
ligious worship. 

A solitary dinner at a solitary hotel; a solitary 
ramble afterwards through the solitary streets, to 
the music of a clear stream of water that runs 
babbling through them; a solitary couch, shared 
not even by a dream; and thus ends our visit to 
Stonehenge. —_— 

Waar Is your Lirr?—There is no place like a death- 
bed to answer the great question—* What is your life ?” 
Then, if not before, will the folly or wisdom of all life’s 
doings be manifest. To have then a good hope through 
grace will be above all price. But to “die and give no 
sign ’—to face death without a Saviour—to pass away to 
the world of spirits under a cloud of gloom, must be dread- 
ful indeed. ‘To escape such an hour, and all of evil that 
lies beyond, is surely worth any worldly sacrifice. 
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ARTHUR SUTHERLAND’S TWO 
JOURNEYS. 
CHAPTER II. 


Years passed away, and Arthur Sutherland, now 
a man in his own right, was again a traveller from 
London to Birmingham, but by a different mode 
of conveyance. It was on a dark afternoon in 
winter that he entered a second-class carriage at 
Euston-square, and, wrapping around him a rail- 
way blanket, and exchanging his hat for a fur cap 
which he took from his pocket, he leaned back in 
a comfortable corner, and, half closing his eyes, 
waited patiently the signal for starting. 

Arthur was in that kind of dreamy mood in 
which little note is taken of surrounding objects. 
He had that same day landed in England, after a 
long and stormy voyage, and an absence from 
home of two or three years. Physically, he was 
well inclined to sleep through the five hours of 
monotonous dulness which were, for that time at 
any rate, to wind up his. journeying experiences ; 
but, mentally, he was never more wakeful. It 
might be sufficient to account for this, that images 
of home rose up before him, one after another, as 
he drew near to it, and mingled rather distract- 
ingly with the reminiscences of his travels in ano- 
ther hemisphere, and his calculations of profit and 
loss which might accrue from it ; for his had been 
a commercial enterprise. But there were other 
thoughts and images, which jostled all the rest 
into a corner, and then combined with them to 
tantalize his body with the vain hope of needed 
and refreshing oblivion in sleep. A partnership in 
his father’s business was in immediate prospect, 
and a home of his own, and a wife. Such a wife, 
too, as his would be! and so long as he had waited, 
and so hard as he had striven to overcome one 
obstacle after another which had arisen to postpone 
the union, if not absolutely to forbid it, but which 
had been overcome at last! Nowonder that Ar- 
thur Sutherland was in a dreamy mood, yet sleep- 
less. 

So dreamy indeed was he, that he had scarcely 
noticed, before the train started, two other travel- 
lers, who were sharing with him the compartment 
he had entered; and when he did perceive that he 
was not alone, the dim light from the oil lamp in 
the carriage roof told him little more than that the 
person opposite to him was a man of respectable 
exterior and middle age, and that by his side was 
a stout something in a bear-skin coat, with breath 
not free from a strong suspicion of ardent spirits, 
which made close contact anything but pleasant, 
and moreover with a voice rough, ting, and 
loud. Our friend had travelled too , and long 
to be very fastidious; but, nevertheless, coming to 
a speedy conclusion that it would be more agree- 
able to himself to indulge in his own particular 
reveries than to hold communication with his fel- 
low-travellers, he settled himself more firmly in his 
corner, and started off his imagination afresh into 
the cloud-land of the happy future. 

Miles and miles the train sped along the iron 
road, and many stations were passed. Meanwhile 
the dreamy traveller became gradually aware that 
a conversation, apparently of some interest to his 
companions, was passing between them; and as 
his ears were not altogether closed against earthly 





sounds, he caught up insensibly some scraps of 
intelligence relating to events which, though com- 
monplace enough at that particular time, had to 
him a tone of novelty. He heard, for instance, of 
princely fortunes which had been run up in an in- 
conceivably short space of time in the railway 
share market; of the mad excitement which had 
attended the blowing up of the big bubble; of the 
tricks and schemes of knowing ones in buying in 
and selling out, in starting illusory schemes and 
making profitable merchandise of human folly ; of 
the bursting of the bubble at last, and the ruin of 
hundreds, who in making haste to be rich had 
lost the -substance for the shadow, and pierced 
themselves through with many sorrows ; and of 
the distrust which recent disclosures had spread 
through every commercial circle. 

“T don’t like it—I never did like this sort of 
wholesale gambling,” said the gentleman in the 
opposite corner; “and they are scarcely to be 
pitied who have got their fingers well bitten by 
putting them into the trap. Their families, to be 
sure, will have to suffer—that’s the worst of 
it.” 

“ Ah, well, Mr. Smith,” retorted the man with 
the loud voice and bear-skin coat, who sat by 
Arthur’s side, “I can’t say but what there has 
been a good deal of knavery at the bottom of it all ; 
but if people will be cheated, let ’em, I say. And 
I shouldn’t have thought of hearing you run down 
railroads, however.” 

**T don’t run down railroads,” said the gentle- 
man, in a quiet tone; “and I can only say that 
I am thankful I have had so much to do with their 
practical working, as you know, as to leave me 
neither time nor inclination to play at pitch and 
toss upon them.” 

“T say,” said the wearer of the bear-skin coat, 
in a confidential tone, nudging Arthur’s side to 
attract his attention, when the train was stopping 
at a station at which their fellow-traveller had 
for a minute or two alighted—“ I say, do you know 
that gent P” 

“No, sir,” replied Arthur Sutherland, sleepily. 

“Ah!” resumed bearskin, drawing a long 
breath ; “a lucky fellow that. Why, you must 
have heard of Smith—Alexander Smith—the great 
railway man P” 

“No, I haven’t,” said Arthur; “I have been 
abroad a good while, and have not been a day in 
England.” 

“Oh, that accounts for it. You will hear about 
him then. Well, that’s he. Ten or a dozen years 
ago he was nothing but a Birmingham mechanic; 
but some lucky hit he made about railroads gave 
him a lift, and now they say he’s worth no end of 
money. You should just go and look at his fac- 
tory—that’s all.” 

“Oh!” said Arthur Sutherland; and at the 
same moment Mr. Alexander Smith re-entered the 
carriage. 

“ After all, Mr. Smith,” said the bear-skinned 
traveller, resuming the conversation, “there is 
some excitement, though, in this gambling, as you 
call it. There was some fun in it while it lasted, 
at any rate. And if some lost, others won, and so 
tis about square.” 

“ How many losers to one winner, sir ?” replied 
Mr. Smith, rather sharply; “no, sir, it isn’t 
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square, nor anything like it; and so it will turn 
out in the long-run. Look at the bankrupt list 
in every Gazette, and say what you think of that, 
sir. 

“ Ah!” responded the other; “ things are out of 
square there, at all events. By the way, another 
of your nobs is gone, I see—what’s his name, 
in —— street, I mean.” 

“ Yes, sir; I am sorry for it. Fifty thousand 
pounds, they say, and not five shillings in the 
pound, nor anything like it; and all gone in this 
mad, wild-goose chase after railway scrip. And 
yet, it was done so secretly, and the party had 
such a reputation for wealth, and shrewdness too, 
that a week ago it was looked upon as one of the 
firmest houses in Birmingham.” 

There was something in the tone the conversa- 
tion had taken which arrested the young traveller’s 
attention. The street mentioned was that in which 
his father’s business was carried on; and he felt 
some curiosity to know which of his neighbours 
was spoken of as Mr. What’s-his-name. Mean- 
while the conversation went on. 

“Perhaps you have got let in there, Mr. 
Smith P” 

“No, sir, not a penny,” was the answer. 

“Oh, I fancied you might,” said bear-skin; 
“you said you were sorry.” 

“ Well, sir, I suppose it is possible to be sorry 
for others as well as for one’s-self. I am sorry, 
too, for these shocks that are given to commercial 
confidence ; it seems to be coming to that now, 
that everybody will be suspected, and as much 
mischief will be done that way as has already been 
done in another. Besides, I am sorry for Mr. 
Sutherland and his family—for——” 

In a moment Arthur was effectually recalled 
from his land of dreams; and before Mr. Smith 
could finish the sentence he had un, he was 
— by“the voice of the hitherto silent tra- 
veller. 

“Excuse me, sir; but did you say that Mr. 
Sutherland ——” Arthur stopped short there; 
he could not frame the question that trembled on 
his lips to his own satisfaction. 

“It is of Mr. Sutherland I was speaking, sir,” 
replied Mr. Smith, mildly. 

“ But not of , that is, you do not mean that 
there is a ——, that there is anything wrong in 
Mr. Sutherland’s affairs ?” 

“It is too well known by this time to be 
doubted. You have heard that his name was in 
yesterday’s Gazette, and his place is closed. The 
common report is that Mr. Sutherland has ruined 
himself by railway transactions, and that he is in- 
volved to the amount I have stated.” 

* But not Mr. Everard Sutherland ?” said Arthur, 
with increasing agitation, which all his efforts could 
notsubdue. “Some other person of the same name 
perhaps; not Mr. Everard Sutherland of —— 
street ? There must be some mistake.” 

But no: the reply he received precluded all pos- 
sibility of mistake ; and thankful now for the dull 
light of the railway lamp, the young man, stunned 
and bewildered by the sudden and unexpected in- 
telligence of his father’s ruin, sank back again into 
his corner, his pleasant day-dreams all dispersed, 
and in their stead a confused and tangled web 
of gloomy forebodings. Shortly afterwards, the 








rough-coated man left the train, and Arthur became 
aware that he was undergoing the scrutinizing gaze 
of his only remaining companion, Before he could 
screen himself from this disagreeable examination, 
the silence was broken. 

“T am not wrong, I think,” said the gentleman 
whom we have introduced as Mr. Smith, “in be- 
lieving that I address Mr. Arthur Sutherland?” . 

“T am Arthur Sutherland, certainly,” replied the 
young man; “but you have the advantage of me, 
sir. I have never before had the pleasure of meet- 
ing Mr. Smith, I believe.” 

“Once before, sir, under different circumstances 
rather; but that is of noconsequence now. I have 
to apologize, very sincerely I assure you, for the 
pain I have unintentionally given. I was not at 
all aware who was my travelling companion when 
I spoke of is 

** It is of no consequence, sir,” said Arthur; “ if 
what you say is true, I must have known it to- 
night; and a few hours sooner or later makes no 
difference ;” and he again relapsed into a silence 
from which his fellow-traveller did not attempt to 
rouse him, until the shrill scream of the engine 
gave note that the end of the journey was reached. 
Then Mr. Smith again spoke. 

“One word with you, Mr. Sutherland,” he said, 
respectfully ; “I am afraid you will find matters in 
asad state; it seems strange to me that you knew 
nothing of this before; but, at all events, I have 
been thinking I may be of some little use to you; 
and if so, here is my card; come and see me.” 

Arthur mechanically took the offered card, and 
muttered an acknowledgment of thanks for the 
proffered kindness: in a few minutes, a car was 
conveying him and his luggage from the railway 
station to his father’s house. 

“ Tell me, Jessy,” were almost the first words he 
uttered, as his sister, in tears of mingled sorrow 
and gladness, welcomed his arrival, “ is what I have 
heard this night true ?” 

“Dear Arthur, you have heard nothing too 
sorrowful to be true. We are ruined.” 

* And our father—what of him, Jessy P” 

She shook her head mournfully. The mad ex- 
citement of a few months, and its results, had 
brought about an imbecility of both mind and body, 
painful to witness. “ You are our only hope now, 
Arthur. Oh! how glad Iam you are come back at 
last.” 

Arthur Sutherland slept little that night. In 
the news which his sister had confirmed he foresaw 
the downfall of all the hopes which had so recently 
shed such a bright halo round the future. The 
partnership would be a partnership in poverty and 
disgrace, and the matrimonial engagement must 
end in bitter disappointment. 

“Tam sorry for you, Arthur,” said the father of 
the young lady, the next day, when the young man 
called on him at his counting-house: “ and I must 
say you have behaved honourably in coming to me 
first ; but your own good sense will tell you that 
the connexion ought to be dropped altogether. 
You know I did not give my consent to it very 
willingly at first; and now ——” . 

There needed nothing more than that emphatic 
“now,” and Arthur returned home agitated and 
cast down. 

The arrival of Arthur Sutherland, however, was 
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very opportune. He had a good report among his 
father’s creditors; and it was known that he had 
had no share in the errors which had brought 
about the failure. His assistance was valuable in 
winding up the heavy affairs of the bankruptcy ; 
and, with straightforward and honourable frank- 
ness, he made his services available to the ut- 
most. 

One evening, while the business was yet uncom- 
pleted, and after the harassing duties of the day 
were over, as he was slowly returning from the 
counting-house to his father’s residence, he was 
accosted by a gentleman whom he dimly recog- 
nised as the companion of his railway journey. 

“T have been expecting and hoping you would 
take me at my word, Mr. Sutherland, and would 
have called on me before now. But as you have 
not, I was just going to find you. Are you dis- 
engaged? If you are, and will allow me, I will 
walk homewards with you.” 

Arthur took the offered arm. 

“ And now, what are you doing? how are you 
getting on? But I need scarcely ask you this; 
for everybody I meet speaks in praise of your dis- 
interested efforts to make the best of this disastrous 
affair; and, now I think of what I am saying, 
I am not sorry you have not been to see me before 
now.” 

“ What is the meaning of this?” thought 
Arthur; but he did not speak, and presently his 
home was reached. 

“ And now, Mr. Sutherland,” said Mr. Smith, 
when they were alone, “ may I 
en doing when these affairs are finally set- 
t e ” 

Arthur replied that he had formed no plans for 
the future. He supposed, however, that a mer- 
cantile situation might be obtained. 

“Your father’s business was a good one, I be- 
lieve, Mr. Sutherland; why not take it into your 
own hands ?” 

We shall not report further of the conversation 
of that evening. Arthur found that, by some 
means, he had obtained the good-will of a sympa- 
thizing and able friend; and after the interview— 
which was prolonged to a late hour—the young 
man entered the room in which his sister was wait- 
ing for him, in a more hopeful frame of mind than 
he had enjoyed since his return home. 

A few weeks passed away; and then it became 
known that Arthur Sutherland had entered on the 
business which his father had been compelled to 
relinquish, with all the advantages of an enlarged 
and profitable foreign trade which he had been the 
means of opening. He made no mystery of the 
fact that the unsolicited assistance of Mr. Smith 
had enabled him to take this step; and when this 
was explained all wonder ceased; for the large- 
hearted, open-handed, but sometimes eccentric 
liberality of that gentleman was no secret. Never- 
theless, there was a mystery which for months 


ask what you | 








Yes, a very quiet, modest affair indeed, ma’am ; 
not at all such an one as you would approve, if you 
are in any way given to romantic musings. But 
there was a wedding, and that is something; and 
a few wedding visits were paid, and in due time 
returned. 

“You never saw Mrs. Smith before, do you 
say, Mr. Sutherland?” It was in Mr. Smith’s 
drawing-room that this fragment of a conversa- 
tion passed. 

“ Never before she did us the honour to call 
the other day. Never, at least, that I can re- 
member.” 

“ Look ‘again, Mr. Sutherland; are you quite 
sure? And this girl’—laying his hand on his 
eldest daughter, “ have you never seen her be- 
fore ?” 

Arthur was puzzled by the tone of the speaker ; 
but he repeated the assurance that if he had 
ever had that pleasure, his memory played him 
falsely. 

“ Perhaps you will refresh our friend’s memory, 
Edith,” said Mr. Smith to his wife. 

“Do you not remember,” asked the lady, in a 
soft, gentle voice, “a dreadful storm, on a July 
night, many years ago; and travelling from 
London on the coach, and a poor young woman, 
lightly clad, with an infant in her arms, a fellow- 
passenger ?” 

“ Yes, yes, I certainly remember that—all that,” 
said Arthur, eagerly, for the truth at once flashed 
on his mind. 

“ And the poor woman’s foolish alarm? and the 
harshness of the coach proprietor, who would have 
turned her out of the coach? and how it was he 
did not do it?” 

“ And that young woman’s husband, Mr. Suther- 
land,” continued Mr. Smith, “ who told you that he 
would find means of repaying the kindness which 
was shown without expectation of réward or thanks? 
Have you never happened to meet with him since, 
in your travels? ‘Tell him, Edith, what you know 
about it?” 

“ Tam that poor woman,” said Edith. 

It was even so; the seed of a little kindness, 
sown years before, had sprung up and borne this 
goodly fruit. The bread cast upon the waters had 
returned after many days. 





How to po Goop.—Dr. Johnson wisely said, 
“He who waits to do a great deal of good at once, 
will never do any thing.”’ Life is made up of little 
things. It is but once in an age that occasion is 
offered for doing a great deed. True greatness 
consists in being great in little things. How are 
railroads built? By one shovelful of dirt after 
another; one shoveMul at a time. Thus, drops 
make the ocean. Hence, we should be willing 
to do a little good at a time, and never “wait to 
do a great deal of good at once.” If we would do 


afterwards remained uncleared ; and we hasten on | much good in the world, we must be willing to do 
to its disclosure, leaving it to the imagination of | good in little things, little acts one after another ; 
those of our readers who think that a story of ups | speaking a word here, giving a tract there, and 
and downs is by no means complete if it does not | setting a good example all the time; we must do 
end with a wedding, to guess for themselves how | the first good thing we can, and then the next, and 
Arthur Sutherland again wooed, and finally won | the next, and so keep on doing good. This is the 


the lady of his choice. 
“There was a wedding then ?” 


way to accomplish any thing. Thus only shall we 
do all the good in our power. 
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THE HERRING FISHERY OF 
YARMOUTH. 


Ow a fine, clear, bracing morning in the month of 
October, nothing can be more pleasant to a person in 
robust health than to stroll down to the broad beach 
at Yarmouth, and witness the landing of the fish. 
The visitor unacquainted with the town, when he 
first reaches the jetty, perceives few indications 
that mercantile transactions of any importance are 
about to take place. He ee sees here and 
there a few stragglers, indolently pacing up and 
down indulging in familiar chat, while his olfactory 
nerves will be regaled by fumes from what Cowper 
calls “the noxious weed,” but which is too com- 
monly regarded as redolent with fragrance by those 
who inhale it in the teeth of a north-easter. While 
peering about in search of adventure, our visitor’s 
attention is attracted by the anxious gaze of some 
weather-beaten tar, whose spy-glass is in frequent 
requisition, sweeping the horizon. On the beach 
he may see here and there a heap of “wills,” so 
carelessly placed that they look as if they had been 
left there by the preceding tide. Presently he dis- 
covers that the tall post, which only a few minutes 
ago looked like the dismantled spar of some sunken 
vessel, has now the British flag flying from its top, 
and on inquiry he learns that it is hoisted for the 
purpose of indicating that a sale of fish will shortly 








take place. The ferry-boats are about to be 
launched, and the sturdy beachmen, leaving the 
watching-rooms, are wending their way across the 
sands, each to his proper place. With the strength 
of an ox, each man bears his part, and the heavy 
ferry-boat, quitting the beach, soon makes her way 
through the surf, and, being pulled along-side the 
fishing-lugger that has just arrived in the road- 
stead, the first anxious inquiry is, “ What fish have 
you got?” It may be that few boats have come 
in, and that the catch is but short. A signal is 
telegraphed ashore, intelligible enough to those 
who are in the secret, but of no import to the 
uninitiated. 

Our stranger now begins to think that at last 
something is about to take place, and is not in the 
least degree insensible to the fact that the wind has 
made its way through his broad-cloth wrappers, 
which he finds by no means warm enough for the 
climate, especially should he not happen to have 
broken his morning’s fast. His ear at length 
catches the sound of a bell, which he had not before 
noticed, in obedience to which the stragglers are 
all wending towards the spot thus indicated. A 
quantity of wash-tubs, accompanied, too, by seve- 
ral women, induces the gentleman to think that, 
instead of a fish sale, he is going to witness a grand 
washing féte, or perhaps it is about to be decided 
who shall be the queen of the suds. But while 
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wondering where all the warm water is to come 
from, and where the clothes are that are to be 
washed, his dreams are suddenly dissipated by some 
half-dozen beachmen emptying into the tubs the 


swilis of fish they have just landed, and covering | 


them over. 


At this juncture the salesman again pulls his | 


bell, and having mounted upon a small projecting 
footboard or rostrum attached to the post, he begins 


to harangue the bystanders on the scarcity and | 


consequent value of the finny strangers who have 
just honoured them with a visit. They are all good 
plump fresh fish, and he invites them to offer him 
a tempting bid. A momentary pause ensues, when 
some cadaverous outstander intimates that he 
wouldn’t mind giving him “six bob for a hun- 
der.” 

“ Ah, well, bor, I shan’t take that neither. Bid 
me ten bob, and I'll talk to you.” 

A good-tempered-looking man, who seems to 
have held his tongue till he could hold it no longer, 
now says, “ Well come, Bill, I tell ye what—I'll gi’ 
ye eight bob, only yon must lend me your tub to 
take ’em home.” 

“ Ah, well then, I shan’t do that neither; I ha’ 
lost so many o’ my tubs, I don’t mean to lend ’em 
out any more at all; so you must just bring your 
own swills and fetch em away if you buy ’em. 
But your price ‘ont do. Who'll gi’ me another 
bid?” 

“ Come, Bill, don’t look so cross this eold morn- 
ing, I'll gi’ ye another trippwns” (three-pence). 

“Thank ye: eight and three; who'll advance on 
eight and three?” 

The bid is given, and perhaps a further advance 
is obtained. A few small dealers take a handred, 
or two, three, four, or five hundred each, with which 
they hurry away, to vend them fresh by ‘retail, as 
far as a half-worn-out horse will carry them. The 
market price will then probably fall 3d. or 6d., and 
the remainder will be purchased for curing, either 
in the town or along the railway. An entirely néw 
trade has been opened since the introduction of 
this mode of travelling, large quantities now being 
cured at Norwich, and some even in London, be- 
sides other convenient places where fuel is procur- 
able at a trifling cost. 

In the height of the season the boats, more 
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| of an old-fashioned yard-wand or candle-rod, quite: 
apart from each other. They are then hung be- 
, tween small rafters called “ loves,” which rise in 
tiers one above another, beginning at six or eight 
feet from the ground, up to near the roof, where 
| the tiles are so laid as to insure ventilation. They 
are smoked from 12 to 36 hours, according to the 
length of time they are required to keep. After this 
they are taken down, packed in hampers or barrels, 
and sent to market for consumption. 

More care, however, and longer time, are requir- 
ed for preparing fish for a foreign market. In this 
case they are sometimes kept at sea for a week or 
more, being packed in salt. When brought ashore, 
| they are laid upon the floor to the depth of about 
_ two feet, where they remain about two days, and 
| then are put into baskets for the of being 
| washed from the salt. After this they are suspend- 
ed for about a week, and exposed to the heat of 
_ fires, when they are fit for packing into barrels, 
| which generally contain about 1000 each. The 
| principal places of export are Leghorn, Naples, and 
the ports of the Mediterranean. 

Curious mistakes are sometimes made by stran- 
gers respecting the herring fishery, and it is not 
unfrequently the case that inquisitive persons seek- 
ing infermation from men employed upon'the beach, 
are what the Norfolk people | “xigged,” that is, 
they receive information which is intended to mis- 

We have often heard of cockney fishers 
catching ved herrings, but never remember but on 
one occasion. verification of the jest. This par- 
donable error was made by a young gentleman, 
who, seeing a fisherman land at the jetty, having 
two or three red mullets, which very'delicious fish 
are occasionally caught off here, requested the 
attention of his mamma to the “red herrings” 
the man had caught. 

In catching the herrings the fishermen are often 
greatly annoyed by the dog-fish, which is destruc- 
tive both to the nets and to the fish. The damage 
he does is chiefly by biting the herrings, which, 
when damaged by his shark-like teeth, are called 
“ croptions,’ and also by biting the nets in the 
same manner. The company of the dog-fish, as 
may well be imagined, is not courted in piscatory 
| society: his exterior is not particularly repulsive, 
| but his manners are so decidedly bad, that at sea 























particularly the Yorkshire and west-country boats, | or ashore he is a very robber and pirate, op- 
come into the harbour, where they have greater | posing his teeth promptly to the hand of every 
facilities for landing, and considerably less labour | man who encounters him. The treatment he re- 
in carting. In that case the scene of activity is | ceives when caught is most truly a barbarous one. 
transferred from the beach to the quay. The fish | It not unfrequently happens that a lot of them 
is landed in swills; not unfrequently a score or so! when taken are divested of their fins and thrown 
of Yarmouth carts, ready horsed, are in attendance ; | overboard alive. 
and the fish are sold by auction either by the quay- | The herring, when fully cured, is generally ex- 
side, or the buyers follow the auctioneer to some | cluded from the table of the epicure; but we re- 
neighbouring house. The sale goes off very quickly, | member a gentleman, as Patt u's for his penu- 
seldom lasting many minutes, and no sooner are rious habits as for his wealth, who on one occasion 
the fish disposed of than they are hurried off to so far overcame his parsimony as to invite a 
the offices to be cured. , wealthy merchant to dine with him; he went, and 
This process, if the fish be intended for home | to his disgust as well as surprise he found that the 
consumption, is rapid in all its stages. Large tubs | miser had prepared for him, as an especial treat, a 
filled with water are in readiness to wash them, as | “red-herring dumpling.” While the reader may 
soon as they are stripped of the salt and scales, | smile at this, he will perhaps hardly be prepared to 
which are laid aside and sold for manure. Having | learn that herring-pies were formerly a royal dish. 
passed through the hands of the “ washers,” they | The city of Norwich, in 1397, paid 9s. 10d. “ for 
pass on to the “ rivers,” who take out the gills and | making the king’s herring-pies.” That they were 
put them on “spits” or sticks about the thickness | esteemed at court so lately as 1629 appears from a 
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letter dated at Hampton Court, complaining that 
the herrings were not of the first caught—that 
they were not “ baked in good and strong pastage, 
as they ought to be, in order to endure the carriage 
the better’ —that they put only four herrings into 
a pie instead of five, and sent fewer pies than they 
ought. The ancient fee-farm of the city of Nor- 
wich is 24 herring-pies, to be carried to court by 
the lord of the manor of Carleton, which were to be 
made secundem artem, well seasoned with half a 
pound of ginger, half a pound of pepper, a quarter 
of a pound of cinnamon, one ounce of cloves, one 
ounce of long pepper, half an ounce of grains of 
paradise, and half an ounce of galangals. These 
are to be delivered at the king’s house, wherever 
he be, in England; for which service the bearer 
receives six white loaves, six dishes of meat out of 
the king’s kitchen, one flagon of wine, one flagon 
of beer, one truss of hay, one bushel of oats, one 
packet of wax, and six tallow candles. The pies 
are now, or were till lately, sent up by the sheriffs 
of Norwich, and placed on the royal table. 

The following whimsical incident, in which red 
herrings and a celebrated Scottish author figured 
rather prominently, and which some time since 
appeared in the pages of the “‘ New Monthly Maga- 
zine,” will be read with interest. 

“Scott had tasted at our house the Yarmouth 
bloaters,” says the writer, “ then an article of less 
savoury notoriety than at present; allowed their 
superiority to the ‘ Finnan haddies,’ and inquired 
where they were to be got. My mother, having 
undertaken the commission, applied to our fish- 
monger, Mr. B——n of Billingsgate, a most worthy 
and matter-of-fact Triton, whom no one would have 
suspected of an addictation to poetry or romance. 
Hearing that the half-hundred small fishes were 
to be sent as far as Sussex-place, he rather shook 
his head at the inconvenient distance. ‘ Rather 
out of our beat,ma’am. There are plenty of places 
where they can be got good.’ ‘1 am sorry for 
that; for I am afraid Sir Walter Scott will be 
disappointed, having learned that yours are the 
best.’ ‘Sir Walter Scott, ma’am! Is Sir Walter 
Scott in town? Tom, go and pick the very best 
half-hundred you can find in that fresh lot from 
Yarmouth. Well, ma’am, and how is he looking ? 
Why, if you had told me they were for him, I 
would have sent them to Landsend or John 
o’ Groat’s House. Now mind, Tom, that the boy 
starts directly ; remember, 24, Sussex-place, and 
no mistake about it.’ This circumstance being 
recounted to Scott, he cordially exclaimed, ‘ Well 
now, this is something like real, tangible fame. I 
like this more than all the minauderies of the old 
French countesses, who used to bother me at Paris 
with their extravagant compliments, and were only 
thinking, probably, of their own vanity all the 
while.” 

But familiar as is the herring to every civilized 
nation in Europe—we had almost said in the world 
—it has hitherto eluded all attempts to ascertain 
so much of its history as enables the naturalist to 
determine with anything like certainty what is its 
food, whether or not it migrates, and whether the 
several kinds of herrings taken by fishermen are 
varieties of the same species, or different species of 
the same family. It has, till within a very few 
years, been universally believed that the herring 





is everywhere the same fish, that it is migratory, 
and that the variety of form, size, and condition 
indicates but so many different stages in the 
growth of the same individual. Without attempt- 
ing to decide a question about which much more 
may be said than can be fairly tested, we may just 
notice that the fishermen of Yarmouth profess to 
be able to tell the locality from which the herrings 
captured by them have come, by a mere inspection 
of the fish, and that a distinction of species is 
discoverable at whatever period of the year the 
examination is made. The herrings caught in 
Boston-deeps, for instance, are smaller than those 
taken in any other locality along the coast, and 
are never caught elsewhere, except when occasion- 
ally, after a heavy storm, a few are found out at 
sea. ‘This class of herrings is only about half the 
size of those caught off Yarmouth, while the latter, 
again, are scarcely more than half the size of those 
caught off Scotland. Another variety, too, have 
for sixty years past, at the least, been invariably 
found in one place, reaching from Smith’s Knowle 
to the Brown Bank, a distance of from eighteen to 
twenty miles, and are known in Yarmouth as 
Brown-bankers; they are a small, plump fish, 
equal in flavour to the Yarmouth herrings, but 
somewhat less marketable because of size, retain- 
ing, however, uniformly the same dimensions and 
quality throughout the season. From the above 
facts, therefore, it is the opinion of several intel- 
ligent merchants that the fish usually lie at the 
bottom of the sea during the colder weather, and 
come near the surface, and perhaps into shallower 
water, to deposit their spawn. 

Such is the amazing fecundity of the herring, 
that it has been estimated, though we know not 
on what data, that were it allowed to multiply 
unmolested, and its offspring to remain undimi- 
nished for twenty-six years, the whole would con- 
stitute a mass of life greater than the bulk of the 
earth. Some idea may be formed of their abund- 
ance from the fact that, in 1580, when Yarmouth 
had 800 boats, no less than two thousand lasts, or 
26,400,000 fish, were brought into it in one tide; 
and even so lately as the year 1842, during four 
days in November, about nine hundred lasts, 
or nearly 12,000,000 of herrings, were brought 
ashore and sold upon the beach for upwards of 
10,0002. 

At what period the herring fishery first became 
a source of extensive employment it would be 
difficult to determine. The great probability is, 
that as early as the sixth or seventh century the 
sands of Yarmouth, left dry by the sea retiring 
from the eastern coast, became the resort of fisher- 
men, who, requiring a large extent of ground on 
which to dry their nets, found here ample room, 
with little fear of molestation, the sand being un- 
productive and incapable of being fertilized. At 
first they took up but a temporary residence, 
dwelling in huts ; and it has been conjectured, with 
some degree of plausibility, that the origin of 
smoked herrings, now so delicious a relish, is 
traceable to the accidental smoking which some 
received as they lay piled in the huts in question. 

That the herring trade ere long became one of 
importance may be inferred from the fact, that as 
early as the time of William Rufus, Herbert, 
bishop of Norwich, erected a chapel at Yarmouth 
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for the use of the fishermen resorting thither. 
The earliest fishermen of whom any account is 
preserved were the men of the Cinque Ports, who, 
prior to the time of Edward the Confessor (a.D. 
1042), and down to the year 1664, annually sent 
bailiffs to Yarmouth. In an inquisition bearing 
date the 10th of Henry 111 (4.p. 1225), Yarmouth 
is described as having yearly, in September, “ the 
worthiest fishery in Europe, which draweth great 
concourse of people, and maketh the town rich all 
the year following.” As early as 1345, the town 
of Yarmouth had 250 fishing-boats ; but even thus 
early did the spirit of monopoly interfere to cripple 
and contract the trade; for we find that the 31st 
of Edward 111, called “ The Statute of Herrings,” 
provided that no herrings could be bought or sold 
in the sea, nor till the boats came into the haven 
and the cable was drawn to land; nor were the 
fishermen even then allowed to sell them, except 
to certain individuals called “ hosts,” or hostelers. 
The price, too, was regulated. Under this statute, 
great impositions subsequently came to be prac- 
tised, leading to the injury and decay of the trade. 

Of the importance of the fisheries to the town, 
at the close of the sixteenth century, some idea 
may be drawn from the fact that they then gave 
employment to the greater part of the population. 
In addition to those directly employed in the 
fishery, many hundreds were engaged as carpen- 
ters, shipwrights, rope-makers, hemp-dressers, 
twine-spinners, braiders, beetsters, coopers, brew- 
ers, bakers, washers, rivers, basket-makers, ete. 
Large quantities of salt were made at Southtown, 
at works which were at one time the property of 
the celebrated Mrs. Bridget Bendish, the favourite 
grand-daughter of Oliver Cromwell; she herself 
used to superintend the manufacture. Of her 
visits to Yarmouth there is yet extant many a 
story, showing her to be at once resolute, deter- 
mined, eccentric, and at the same time benevolent, 
kind, devout, and a general favourite with all who 
knew her. Towards the close of her life she seems 
to have fallen into decayed circumstances, as she 
treated with the corporation to sink a sum of 2007. 
for a small annuity during the lives of herself and 
her maiden daughter. 

In 1572, sir Henry Jerneghan made an unsuc- 
cessful attempt to break down the monopoly of 
the Yarmouth corporation, as did also the people 
of Gorleston, Gunton, Lowestoft, and Aldborough 
in 1578 ; but the severity of the plague in 1579 
did for them what the law had failed to do, and 
freedom was thus given to land and sell elsewhere. 
Since this period the trade has continued to in- 
crease. 

There is at the present time a considerable num- 
ber of vessels employed in the herring fishery be- 
longing to Yarmouth and Lowestoft. ‘Their ton- 
nage is usually from forty-five to fifty tons, while 
a species of deck or half-deck boats, of twelve to 
fifteen tons, is also used for the home voyage. 
The cost of the former, including masts, spars, 
nets, and outfit, is somewhere about 5007. In ad- 
dition to these, vessels called “ cobles” come from 
the Yorkshire coast, being hired by the season, 
and a number of west-country boats fish on their 
own account. Prior to the opening of the railway, 
the business was confined to a few capitalists, but 
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rail, that a host of small dealers has sprung up, 
who purchase as few as even a quarter of a last, 
which are very slightly cured and forwarded to 
market for immediate consumption. 

One great evil, we regret to say, has arisen from 
this system, namely, an immense amount of sab- 
bath desecration. These small buyers, being for 
the most part regardless of moral and religious 
obligations, prefer having the fish brought in on 
Sunday morning. In consequence of this practice, 
as soon as the boats come up to the quay, the fish 
are sold by auction at a neighbouring public- 
house, after which they are carted to the fish-house, 
from whence, after being washed, hung, smoked, 
“struck,” and packed, they are conveyed to the rail- 
way; thus employing all hands in every depart- 
ment in curing. All this business is usually trans- 
acted between nine o’clock in the morning and six 
in the evening, and is performed in order to secure 
the Monday morning market in London. 

The regular fishery usually commences about 
the middle of September, and lasts to the end of 
December. The larger boats fish between the St. 
Nicholas gat-light and the ridge to Smith’s 
Knowl, beyond which the herrings are essentially 
different in size and form, while considerable quan- 
tities are caught nearer land. The average catch is 
about four thousand lasts, or 53,000,000 of fish. 
The herring fisherman’s occupation, however, 
is one of great uncertainty, sometimes amply 
rewarding the labour bestowed, while not unfre- 
quently it yields scarcely any fruits. The labour 
of a night, in a boat whose nets extended from a 
mile and a half to two miles, was on one occasion 
rewarded by one solitary fish, while a merchant, 
having five or six boats, brought in twenty lasts, 
which sold for 6007. One boat not long since 
captured eight lasts, or 105,600 fish, after being at 
sea only twenty-four hours. In 1844, one firm, 
with eight boats, averaged forty-one lasts a boat, 
and the doles to the men amounted to 17001., 
exclusive of victualling, stores, ete. The largest 
quantity of fish ever taken by one boat in one 
night, that we have met with, was by a Yarmouth 
boat off Scotland, in the beginning of October, 
1789, which captured twenty-two lasts, or about 
290,400 fishes, the crew having been ten hours 
hauling in their nets. 





NARRATIVE OF AN ESCAPE FROM 
ST. BARTHOLOMEW MASSACRE. 
THe memorable morning of the 24th of August, 
1572, had dawned upon Paris, when a maid ser- 
vant, who had just returned from the city, rushed 
into the bedroom of her mistress—the youthful 
widow of a brave soldier—and in accents of terror 
made known to her that a general massacre of the 
Huguenots had commenced. The lady hastily 
arose, exclaiming, “ The will of God be done; let 
us look to Him for protection ;” and having par- 
tially dressed, she stepped hurriedly to the window. 
The street was a troubled scene, for the whole po- 
pulation was in commotion; and many companies 
of soldiers were there, and all had white crosses 
in their hats. “I will send to my mother to learn 
what is going forwards,” said she ; and accordingly 
a messenger was despatched for this purpose. The 
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bishop of Senlis, who was the lady’s uncle, directed 
her to remove her valuables, and promised to send 
some one to protect her; but in the meanwhile he 
was informed that his brother, M. Charles Cheva- 
lier, lord of Eprunes, had fallen a victim, and he 
forgot his niece. Indeed, he was arrested himself; 
but on making the sign of the cross he escaped. 
After waiting for about half an hour, and seeing 
that the tumult was increasing, our heroine sent 
her daughter in the arms of a female servant to 
the house of a relative, and shortly afterwards she 
proceeded there herself. ‘“ Where is the cursed 
Huguenot?” shouted the foremost of a band of 
the servants of the duke of Guise to the landlord 
of the lodgings which she had just quitted. ‘“ Yes,” 
yelled another, “to-day we are weeding out the 
heretics; so be quick, for we have much to do!” 
After a fruitless search, they sent to the house of 
the lady’s mother, offering to preserve both the life 
and property of her daughter for a hundred crowns 
—an offer which was, however, declined. The lodg- 
ings were pillaged. In her place of concealment 
this heroic woman remained till Tuesday, with more 
than forty others, their protector sending for pro- 
visions to another part of the town, and her hus- 
band, M. de Pereure, remaining at the door of the 
house to say a passing word to the chief actors 
in the massacre who passed that way. 

* A glorious festival this, M. de Pereure,” said 
a lord of the court, as he went by with a band of 
infuriated followers; “how is it that you are not 
helping to celebrate it ?”’ “Such zealous catho- 
lics as yourself, my lord, render my feeble service 
unnecessary.” But.M. de Pereure was suspected, 
and his house was ordered to be searched. This 
order dispersed the concealed Huguenots ; our he- 
roine was then placed in an empty loft with a female 
attendant. “ Mercy! for the love of God, mercy !” 
shrieked a tender maiden from an adjoining street; 
and mingled with this piercing cry arose the con- 
fused voices of men, women, and children, and the 
brutal shoutings of their murderers. How harrow- 
ing were the feelings of that concealed mother, who 
was now separated from her child, and was trem- 
bling lest she should fall into the hands of those 
ruthless ruffians who were deluging the streets 
with blood ! 

It soon became necessary to seek another asylum, 
and our heroine went to the house of a blacksmith 
who had married a maid-servant of her mother’s, 
in the hope that if the wife pitied, the husband 
would not molest her. Here she spent a night. 
“ Come, madame, give up your cursed notions, and 
go to mass without any more ado,” said the black- 
smith. ‘“ But I cannot—I dare not.” “ Oh, but a 
walk in the streets will convert you, madame, in 
quick time.” “No; I have seen some of the 
dreadful sights, and I am unaltered ; I must either 
escape or die, for I cannot recant.” “ What a 
stupid, pig-headed set of curs these Huguenots 
are!” observed the man to his wife, as he turned 
over several articles from a pile of booty plun- 
dered from the houses of the sufferers, which was 
lying on the floor. 

On the following day she was conducted to the 
house of M. Tambonneau, and concealed in his 
study. “Alas! madame,” said he, the day after 
her arrival, “a search is ordered, and you are not 
safe here.” Accordingly, at midnight she removed , 





to the house of a corn-merchant. Here she stayed 
five days. In this place of concealment a new trial 
befel her, a cousin being employed to prevail upon 
her to go to mass. “ But, Charlotte, your brothers 
have gone,” said she; “and surely their example 
and your mother’s advice should outweigh your 
own opinion.” “I know, Marie, that it is my dut: 
to comply with my mother’s wishes wheal 
can; but in this case I cannot ; my mind is made 
up, and, by the grace of God, I will never go to 
mass.” “ But, Charlotte, consider; your child re- 
quires your care, and for its sake you might give 
way in this trifling matter.” “Marie, do not tear 
my heart by speaking about my child. It is no 
trifling matter; heaven and hell are not trifles; 
and I cannot comply.” Thus ended their conver- 
sation on this subject. In this retreat, too, she 
encountered a new danger ; for beneath her was an 
apartment occupied by a Roman Catholic lady, so 
that she dared not to walk about for fear of being 
heard, nor could she light a candle. Her food was 
brought in small quantities concealed under an 
apron. Her mother sent to inform her that she 
should be compelled to return her daughter to her. 
“Then, with her in my arms, we will perish to- 
gether !” was the heroic reply. 

From this place of concealment she procured a 
passage in a boat that was going to Sens. In it 
she had as fellow-passengers two monks, a priest, 
two merchants, and their wives. At Tournelles 
their passports were demanded, and she had none. 
“Sheis a Huguenot, and must be drowned !”— 
“Come out of the boat !’”’—were the sounds which 
greeted her ears. “ Take me to the house of M. 
de Voysenon—he will answer for me,” she replied ; 
and accordingly two soldiers were despatched with 
her to the house of the person she had named. 
Fortunately, they remained below whilst she went 
up-stairs. “Ah, madame,” exclaimed M. de 
Voysenon, “have you come to take refuge under 
my roof?”  Hasten down, monsieur, I beseech 
you, and may God enable you to deliver me from 
the soldiers below, who suspect me of being a 
Huguenot.” M. de Voysenon descended. “I as- 
sure you,” said he to the soldiers, “that I have 
often seen this lady at the house of Madame 
d’Eprunes, a good catholic.” ‘ That may be, mon- 
sieur, but it is the lady herself, and not Madame 
d’Eprunes, that we are inquiring about.” A re- 
spectable woman who was passing, learning what 
was going forward, inquired what they wished to 
do with the lady. “By heaven!” they replied, 
“this is a Huguenot, and must be drowned ; for 
we see how terrified she is.” ‘“ You know me,” 
quickly answered the female ; “ I am no Huguenot ; 
I go every day to mass; but I am so frightened, 
that for these eight days past I have been in a 
fever.” ‘And I, yea, all of us, have been no 
little agitated,” replied one of the soldiers, with an 
oath. They took her back to the boat, observing, 
“Had you been a man, you would not have es- 
caped so easily.” At the time of this arrest the 
olaian which she had quitted was ransacked, so 
that her escape was most providentially timed. 
When they arrived at their place of sleeping, the 
monks and the merchants chuckled over the mas- 
sacre of the protestants. “‘ What a happy riddance !” 
observed one of the monks; “ the heretic Hugue- 
nots have received their death-blow at last.” 
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“‘ Yes,” replies one of the merchants; “we shall | 
have but little trouble from them for the future, I | 
hope.” “Hope! there can be no doubt that the 
cursed heresy will be exterminated,” said the 
monk. “By St. Denis, this lady’s voice smacks 
like that of a Huguenot,” observed another. 

On quitting the river, she lodged in disguise in a 
country village, where she narrowly escaped the 
soldiers, who hunted their victims like bloodhounds. 
She then went to the estate of her grandmother, 
and from thence to the house of her eldest brother, 
who had consented to go to mass. His conscience, 
however, was ill at ease, and his sister’s arrival in- 
creased his anxiety ; she resolved, however, to re- 
lieve him of her presence as soon as _ possible. 
Seantily provided with money and clothing, she 
proceeded to Sedan, which she reached on the first 
of November. Here, at last, she found numerous 
friends, who received her with kindness, and sup- 
plied her with every comfort. 

The substance of this narrative is strictly true ; 
some of the conversations are taken from the ac- 
count of the lady herself, while others are the 
substance of that account, merely put into the 
form of a dialogue. The heroine of the story was 
Madame de Fouquéres, who subsequently became 
the wife of Philip de Mornay, lord of Plessis 
Marly, a distinguished Huguenot, who himself 
happily escaped to England on this occasion. He 
was a statesman, an author, and a soldier, and he 
took a prominent part in the council chamber 
and the camp of Henry rv of France. In 1605, 
he proposed the formation of a general synod of all 
the reformed churches of Europe, having been 
employed in a similar union in 1583. An embassy 
was sent to James 1 to gain his adherence to this 
project; but the machinations of the Jesuits pre- 
judiced him against it. 

Let us learn from the record of this lady’s suf- 
ferings, to be grateful that we are not under the 
iron grasp of papal despotism, and to detest the 
spirit of persecution. In our favoured land, the 
sword and the faggot can no longer be employed, 
but the tongue and the pen are still often made use 
of to injure those who dare to serve God according 
to the dictates of their own conscience. May we 
never be numbered amongst those who act thus, 
for all such are essentially persecutors. 


THE LATE CENSUS. 


I.—-NUMBER OF THE PEOPLE. 


THE inqwiries undertaken at the census of 1851 
were ofa much more extensive character than those 
pursued in the course of any previous enumeration. 
In addition to the number of persons, distinguishing | 
sexes, ages, birth-places, houses, families, and occu- | 
pations, it was determined to ascertain the various | 
relationships of the population, such as husband, | 
wife, son, or daughter; the civil condition, as | 
married, unmarried, widower, or widow; and the 
number of individuals blind, or deaf and dumb, of 
scholars under instruction, and of the several reli- | 
gious communities throughout the country. Most ' 
of these particulars yet remain to be published, the 
three bulky volumes recently issued chiefly relating | 
to persons, sexes, and houses. We will briefly 





describe the measures adopted to execute the vast 
scheme. 

England and Wales were divided into 30,610 
enumeration districts, Scotland into 7873, and the 
islands in the British seas into 257, to each of 
which an enumerator was appointed, who was re- 
quired to complete his work in one day, making a 
grand total of 38,740 districts and persons em- 
ployed in obtaining the returns. In the week pre- 
ceding the appointed day, the enumerators had to 
deliver to every occupier of a house or tenement a 
householder’s schedule, or printed form on which 
the information sought was to be entered. For 
the use of the poorer native population of Wales, a 
certain number of these forms was printed in the 
language of that country. Nearly seven millions 
of schedules were thus distributed, the weight of 
which was about forty tons, but the total weight of 
all the documents despatched from the census office 
exceeded fifty-two tons. Each form was to be 
filled up with the required particulars concerning 
every person who abode in the house or apartment 
on the night of March 30, 1851. No person pre- 
sent on that night was to be omitted, and none 
absent included. But an exception was allowed in 
the case of miners, potters, and other workpeople 
usually engaged at their labour during the night, 
who were to be returned as if at home; and of 
persons travelling by railway or otherwise, who 
were to be enumerated at the hotels or houses at 
which they might stop the following morning. 

Every house was visited by the enumerators, 
March 31st, for the purpose of collecting the 
schedules delivered, which they had to see were 
properly filled up, and in the case of parties unable 
to write, to fill up themselves from information 
supplied to them. This done, each had to copy the 
particulars of the schedules into a book with which 
he was provided, to make totals at the foot of each 
page, prepare a summary of the totals, and form 
an estimate of the number of persons in his district 
who might not be the inmates of dwelling-houses 
on the night in question. These would include 
parties in barges, boats, or other small vessels, 
remaining stationary on canals or other navigable 
waters; in barns, sheds, or the like; and in tents, 
or in the open air; but people in coasting or other 
sea-going vessels, and travellers, were not to be 
included, as these were dealt with in another man- 
ner. Public institutions and police stations were 
subject to a separate instrumentality. The means 
described were adapted to secure a complete and 
perfect. enumeration of all persons resident upon 
the land, whether in houses or not. There still 
remained to be reckoned those who were on board 
vessels in harbours, and at sea in ships, with the 
army. These returns were obtained through the 
medium of the naval and military authorities, the 
officers of the customs, and the registrar of mer- 
chant seamen. By the end of May, upwards of 
38,000 enumeration books, and 4,300,000 house- 
holders’ schedules, were received at the census office. 
In the revision of the books, one million two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand pages had to be examined, 
containing more than twenty millions of distinct 
entries. 

The season of the year when the census is taken 
has an obvious bearing upon its accuracy. In the 
summer, the hay, corn, and hop harvest, lead many 
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of the labouring and vagrant classes to wander 
about, and sleep in fields, in barns and sheds, or 
under trees and tents. The Irish also cross the 
sea in great numbers; and business, fairs, festivals, 
watering-places, railways, and great works of every 
kind, contribute to displace the people more than 
at any other period. On the other hand, in the 
winter half of the year persons are the most at 
home; and upon the whole, no better time can 
perhaps be selected than the last day of March, to 
avoid the interference of disturbing causes. It will 
be recollected that the year of the last census was 
also that of the Great Exhibition, which attracted 
persons to our metropolis from all nations, and 
produced a greater movement of the resident popu- 
lation than has ever before been witnessed. In 
1845, it has been estimated that a million and a 
half of the people of the continent visited in pil- 
grimage the holy coat at Tréves; but it is con- 
sidered that not less than six millions of visits 
were paid to the Industrial Exhibition, and that 
two millions of people entered its glassy walls. In 
March, however, when the census was taken, there 
was no unusual number of foreigners in England 
to influence the result. The number of aliens who 
landed in the first three months of the year, merely 
exceeded by about four hundred the number re- 
ported for the corresponding months of the year 
preceding. 

The multitudinous population variously occupied 
and distributed on the hills and in the valleys; on 
the coasts, the rivers, and the sea; in cities, towns, 
villages, and solitary houses over all the face of the 
cultivated land, amounted to 16,921,888 in Eng- 
land, 1,005,721 in Wales, 2,888,742 in Scotland, 
143,126 in the adjacent islands, and 162,490 who 
were at sea, or serving abroad in the army, the 
total being 21,121,967. This aggregate includes 
a certain number of exiles and foreign subjects 
temporarily in the country. But it does not include 
British subjects residing or travelling abroad, on 
business, pleasure, or for scientific purposes, some 
to return, others never to re-visit their native 
shores. Returns procured from the foreign office 
show that of this class there were 20,357 in 
France, 3828 in Belgium, 2783 in Russia, 1414 in 
the Two Sicilies, 1069 in the Sardinian States, 
1068 in Greece, 755 in Mexico, 649 in China, 624 
in Turkey in Asia, 611 in Turkey in Europe, 321 
in Saxony, 155 at Alexandria, 85 at Cairo, 33 in 
Persia, and 23 in Tripoli, giving a total of 33,775, 
besides a considerable number not accounted for in 
other states. This excluded class will exceed the 
included temporary alien residents, so that the 
above aggregate of the population may be consi- 
dered a minimum representation of it. 

A just conception of immense numbers is diffi- 
cult, for such large masses are never surveyed by 
the eye at one time. But if we suppose a file of | 
ten persons to form a line of ten yards, 100,000 | 
persons will form one of rather more than fifty-six | 
miles, 1,000,000 will carry it on to five hundred | 
and sixty-three miles, and the gross population | 
extend it to. upwards of twelve thousand miles, a | 
line approximating to half the equatorial cireum- 
ference of our planet. 





would be required to accommodate our entire com- 
munity. 

On the 7th of October, in the year of the census, 
there entered the Great Exhibition upwards of 
100,000 persons, a number greater than were ever 
collected at one time in a single building, over 
most of whom the eye might glance at once from 
a favourable position in the galleries. Now our 
population includes 211 hundred thousands ; and 
some idea of the mass may be formed by multiply- 
ing the spectacle on that day at the Crystal Fae 
211 times. Dividing the population into compo- 
nent parts, and supposing them to pass through 
the building at the rate of a hundred thousand per 
day, then the English, as they include 169 hun- 
dred thousands, would require 169 days to go 
through, or nearly half a year; the Welsh, num- 
bering 10 hundred thousands, would pass in 10 
days; the Scotch, 29 hundred thousands, in 29 
days; the adjacent islanders in 14 day; and the 
soldiers and seamen abroad in less than two days. 

It may be needful to remark, that the preceding 
enumeration does not include the return for 
Treland, or 6,553,178, and adding it, the gross 
population of the United Kingdom at the last 
census amounted to 27,675,145. That of the em- 
pire may be approximately stated as follows :— 
India, 100,000,000; Ceylon, 1,500,000; British 
North America, 1,750,000; the Cape Colony, 
200,000; British West Indies, 1,000,000; Aus- 
tralia, excluding natives and Tasmania, 500,000; 
New Zealand, including natives, 150,000; and 
100,000 may be added for minor dependencies. 
This aggregate, with that of the United Kingdom, 
makes a grand total of more than 132,500,000 
persons under the sway of Queen Victoria. 





Ricwarp Ceci made the following observation, 
before his mind was influenced by religion :—“TI see 
two unquestionable facts. 1. My mother is greatly 
afflicted in circumstances, body and mind, and yet she 
cheerfully bears up under all, from the support she 
derives by constantly retiring to her closet, and to her 
Bible. 2. My mother has a secret spring of comfort, 
of which I know nothing; while I, who give an un- 
bounded loose to my appetites, and seek pleasure by 
every means, seldom or never find it. If, however, 
there is any such secret in religion, why may I not 
attain it as wellas my mother? I will immediately 
seek it from God.” 


John Newton, in his old age, when his sight had 
become so dim as to be unable to read, hearing this 
scripture repeated, “By the grace of God I am what I 
am,” paused for some moments, and then uttered this 
affecting soliloquy: “Iam not what I ought to be. 
Ah! how imperfect and deficient! Iam not what I 
wish to be. I abhor that which is evil, and I would 
cleave to that which is good. I am not what I hope 
to be. Soon, soon I shall put off mortality, and with 
mortality all sin and imperfection. Though I am not 
what I ought to be, what I wish to be, and what I 
hope to be, yet I can truly say I am not what I once 
was, a slave to sin and Satan; I can heartily join with 
the apostle, and acknowledge, ‘ By the grace of God I 
am what I am.” 








A preacher once said: “If you know anything that 


_ Or if we group the number without overcrowd- | will make a brother’s heart glad, run quick and tell it! 
ing, and allow a square yard to each individual for | but if it is something that will only cause a sigh, bottle 
standing ground, an area of seven square miles | it up, bottle it up.” 
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Arivntific Varivtivs. 


-_—<— 


How To ASCERTAIN THE D1sTANCE OF A THUNDER- 
stoRM.—Place the finger on the pulse, and the moment 
the flash of lightning is seen, commence counting the beats. 
If you feel six pulsations before you hear the thunder, the 
storm is one mile away; if twelve pulsations, it is two 
miles, and so on. 

Two Furtt Moons 1n onE Montu.—There was a full 

moon on the first of July, and another on the thirty-first, 
in the year 1852. ‘This circumstance, of two full moons in 
one month, had not occurred since 1776. 
* When will five Sundays again occur in the month of 
February ?—In 1880, 27 years hence ; because once every 28 
years the same days of the week fall on the same days of 
the month. This period is called a solar cycle. 

Why does coke burn without smoke ?—Because it is the 
distilled coal remaining in the retorts after being freed 
from all gases and vapours. Dr. Arnott observes, that 
“a pound of coke produces nearly as much heat as a pound 
of coal ;” but we must remember that a pound of coal gives 
only three-quarters of a pound of coke, although the latter 
is more bulky than the former. 

Why is a man jumping from a. carriage moving with 
great speed in danger of falling after his feet reach the 
ground ?—Because his body has as much forward velocity 
as if he had been running with the speed of the carriage, 
and, unless he advance his feet as in running, he must as 
certainly be dashed to the ground as a runner whose feet 
are suddenly arrested. 


Rep Croups.—Why are the clouds tinged with red at 
sunset ?—Because the red rays of sunlight are. bent the 
least by the atmosphere, or, as philosophers say, “are less 
refrangible” than the other colours; hence this colour 
remains longest above the horizon, and is the last that 
rests upon the clouds. 

Why does the sun appear red when seen through a 
foggy or smoky atmosphere ?—Because sed rays have a 
greater momentum than any other rays; and this enables 


them to penetrate the dense atmosphere more readily than’ 


either blue or yellow rays, which the fog or smoke easily 
absorbs or reflects, 

Why does the sting of an insect leave pain ?—Because 
the sting is hollow, and conveys from a bag or sack, with 
which it communicates, a poisonous fluid that irritates the 
wound, 

From what is the word electricity derived?—From a 
Greek word signifying amber, because it was in the friction 
of this substance that it was first discovered. 


New Tueory or tue Trprs.—If we substitute “ pres- 
sure” of the moon for “ attraction,” we shall be able easily 
to point it out as the cause of liigh and low water. It 
seems natural that, like a ship on the sea or a boat on a 
canal, the passage of the moon over the acean of ether 
should produce a pressure below and a corresponding ex- 
pansion at the sides; this pressure upon the ether acts upon 
the air as the pressure’of the air acts upon the water, and 
the nearer the moom-the<Stronger the pressure, and the 
further away thie less. it will be, like the pressure of a ship 
according to the width-of the channel, and the distance 
from, or nearness of, the shore. We. all know the cor- 
responding effect of the wind, or of an agitated atmosphere, 
upon the water, in causing it to rise in waves—The 
Builder. 

Artiriciat Stonr.—Messrs. Julius Horing and Lud- 
wig Suess, of New Jersey, have patented a process for 
the formation of artificial stone, in which they employ a 
compound of silex, alumina, and chloride of sodium. 
The mixture not only can be manufactured into blocks of 
artificial stone, but can be applied as a glaze to pottery wares. 


IMPROVED PENHOLDER.—A new penholder has just been 
invented, in which the pen is held by a small cylinder, 
which moves easily in a tube, the cylinder being kept in its 
position by a light coiled spring within the tube. This 
spring gives the pen a great deal of flexibility, and prevents 
the point from entering the paper when writing with 
rapidity. 





TEMPERATURE OF Spring WatTER.—Why does spring 
water vary in temperature from the weather in summer 
and in winter ?—Because the water supplying the spring 
comes from such a depth below the surface of the earth, 
that the heat of the sun (in consequence of the earth being 
a bad conductor) cannot penetrate far enough to affect it; 
neither can the cold of winter reach it: hence it continues 
to send forth its limpid waters at the same uniform tem- 
perature during both summer and winter. In consequence 
of the warmth of the weather in summer the water appears 
cool, and because of the coldness of the atmosphere in 
winter the water seems warm ; though the real temperature 
must remain the same at all seasons, unless the fountain 
from which the spring is supplied be near the surface of 
the earth. 


CHILL FRoM WET CLoTnEs.—After a shower of rain 
on your clothes, and while they are drying on your back, 
do you not feel much colder than you did before ?—This is 
the cold arising from the wet on your clothes becoming 
vapour. For this reason you should never sit in your wet 
clothes. 


Frere anp WatEr.—The Menai Bridge, says Herschel, 
consists of a mass of iron, not less than four millions of 
pounds in weight, suspended at a medium height of about 
120 feet above the sea. The consumption of seven bushels 
of coal would suffice to raise it to the place where it hangs. 


Cetts In THE Loar.—When a loaf of bread is cut, we 
see a.number of cells of various sizes—how do they come 
there? ‘The yeast causes a vinous fermentation to take 
place m the dough, by-which an air which is heavier than 
common air is formed, called carbonic acid gas; this, as the 
dough warms, expands and tries to escape; but the dough 
by its tenacity retains it, and thus these cells are formed. 


CrackIneé or GiassEs.—Why will a glass sometimes 
break by pouring hot water into it? Solids convey heat 
from particle to particle, and some do this more slowly than 
others; glass conveys it very slowly, and the hot water in 
contact with the inner surface causes the inside surface of 
the glass to expand; but the outer one, not being so hot, 
will not follow it, and so snaps, being very brittle. ‘Thin 
glasses will not break so readily, the inner and outer sur- 
faces being almost simultaneously heated. 


Frat in Coemistry.—During a lecture delivered by 
Professor Silliman, jun., in New York, he solidified carbo- 
nic acid gas. ‘This was effected by bringing sulphuric acid 
in contact with carbonate of soda, in a strong iron vessel 
capable of resisting’ an expansive pressure of thirty-four 
atmospheres, or 510 pounds to the square inch! Prof. S. 
said that this experiment had been given up entirely in 
France, in consequence of the bursting of several iron vessels, 
by which several persons had been killed. But he stated that 
the iron vessel used on this occasion had never been known 
to burst.. As the liquid (it being in a liquid state in the vessel) 
was drawn off, a large portion instantly evaporated, and by 
the evaporation reduced the remainder to the freezing point. 
In this way several pounds of solid carbonic acid were ob- 
tained. It had the appearance of the whitest snow, and 
was so cold that by holding it only tliree seconds the hand 
would be frozen. He placed a portion of it around a long 
vessel containing mercury, and froze the mercury solid! 
The mercury was then taken out and hammered like lead. 


Goop News For THE Farmers.—At one of the late 
monthly councils of the Royal Agricultural Society, im- 
portant statements were laid before the members relative 
to the discovery of immense and almost inexhaustible 
deposits of guano on islands and caves along the eastern 
coast of Africa. Samples of a most superior and satis- 
factory kind were at the same time submitted. Among 
these was a deposit containing 80 per cent. of phosphate of 
lime (without carbonate), and a crystallised substance con- 
taining 91 per cent. of nitrate of soda, found in small lakes, 
in caverns, and in valleys, and surrounding these small lakes, 
as crystallised incrustations, to an almost incalculable 
amount. ‘The discoverer declares that there is enough to 
supply Great Britain for twenty years. 























